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ROOM AND RATIONS. 

Tru about forty years ago, there was a comfortable 
doctrine in the world, that children were a good thing, 
and that it was desirable to encourage population. 
Louis XIV. actually went so far as to give pensions 
to men who had more than ten children ; and there 
were few European states in which he who had three 
or four did not get a discount from his taxes. But 
since then, a most melancholy notion has taken pos- 
session of the brains of politicians, namely, that popu- 
lation requires rather to be checked than encouraged, 
seeing that, if allowed full head-way, it is apt greatly 
to outstrip the increase of the means of subsistence. 
It is not very likely that many marriages and births 
have been prevented in our islands by this doctrine. 
Somehow, people fall in love and marry without much 
regard to theory, and children come into existence in 
loud defiance of all that can be said to the contrary. 
Every day that rises on our islands sees a thousand 
more human beings squalling upon them than what 
were squalling the day before; and it is rather re- 
markable that our total numbers have increased more 
since this damping doctrine came gut, than they did 
for perhaps a century and a half before. Neverthe- 
less, the doctrine is certainly an oppressive kind of 
thing, particularly to old bachelor gentlemen who 
would not marry at any rate, and it would be quite 
as well that people with large families were relieved 
in the eye of the public from all charge of contribut- 
ing’ to some future famine. 

The doctrine appears to be a very sound doctrine 
when taken by itself. It seems undeniable that, if ten 
pairs were planted on a small island, which could only 
produce sufficient aliment for them and forty other 
persons, that is, four children to each pair, or fifty in all, 
there would only be occasion for as many marriages 
as might keep up the population at fifty, and that, if 
all the forty children were to marry, and have for each 
pair four children, that is, eighty in addition to the 
first number, a famine would ensue. But such cir- 
cumstances as these do not exist in the world. As 
things are constituted, the new population could either 
remove to some neighbouring island and plant new 
settlements, or they could exert manufacturing indus- 
try in their original home, and, with the goods they 
produced, purchase food from some neighbours who 
chanced to have a wider range of cultivable ground. 
There might even be a third alternative, for, under 
the pressing anxiety to provide for the new mouths, 
they might exercise so much ingenuity and activity 
in increasing the productiveness of their own soil, that 
it would support the increased population. These ex- 
pedients are not adopted to the extent they might 
be: there is a disposition to prefer the natal soil to 
every other ; political regulations in some cases pre- 
vent food from being bought in from a distance ; and 
men are often found very sluggish in adopting means 
for increasing the produce of their own soil. But 
where such is the case, the necessary consequence is 
that marriages are fewer, and the progress ef the po- 
pulation is restrained—unless, indeed, where, from 
some unlucky combination of circumstances, so low 
@ point in the scale of poverty has been reached, that 
people become reckless of consequences. Certainly, 
it may generally be affirmed that, where all social re- 
gulations are on a right footing, and no marring 
accident takes place, population may be safely al- 
lowed to go on at its natural rate of increase, if men 
will only hold themselves prepared to go to new 
ground, or to make the old more productive, or to 
labour for the means of purchasing food from remote 
fields of production. 

Allowing these to be sound principles, it may be 


worth while to make a little inquiry into the means 


which nature has yet in reserve for supporting an 
increased population, both with respect to room and 
to capabilities of increased production. Most people 
are of course aware of there being vast unoccupied 
countries in the world, and that scarcely any districts 
now under cultivation might not produce much more 
than they do ; but probably few have distinct ideas on 
either subject. 

No result of geographical science is, in our opinion, 
more remarkable than the different amounts of popu- 
lation in comparison with space, which are found in 
various countries. The British islands, with 91,000 
square miles and an estimated population of 23,400,000, 
support 257 on every square mile. Some of the other 
enlightened countries of Europe exhibit a rate some- 
what similar. In France, it is 208 ; in Holland, 262 ; 
in Germany, 193. Belgium, with its numerous busy 
towns within a narrow space, rises considerably higher ; 
the rate is there 453. Switzerland, containing much 
mountainous ground, but a very industrious people, 
gives 177. Italy, with a fruitful soil, and many populous 
cities, supports 249 per square mile. On the other 
hand, Spain, with its numerous sierras and its little 
industry, gives only 101; Portugal, 121 ; Sweden and 
Norway, with vast alpine wildernesses, have only 17. 
Russia, full of desolate plains, and with an enslaved 
populace, gives 35. Turkey, where there is equally 
little or less freedom, but more fertility, exhibits 63. 
Prussia and Austria, again, are at such a medium as 
might be expected from their soil and climate and their 
political institutions, being in the one case 155, and in 
the other 165. 

Europe contains in all 2,812,532 square miles, and 
230,672,000 people,* which gives an average of 82 to 
the square mile. Now, when we consider that some 
parts, in no way specially favoured by nature, and 
where agriculture chiefly is depended on, contain so 
many as 208 to the square mile (France is in this 
case), we cannot well doubt that there would be room 
for many more people in sSurope, supposing it were all 
brought up to the vefy moderate point in agriculture 
and manufacturing and commercial activity, which 
France has already attained. If we go on to suppose 
@ general improvement in agriculture, such as has 
taken place in Great Britain, a still farther increase 
to an almost incalculable amount might be admitted 
of. For four millions of quarters of wheat grown at 
the beginning of the reign of George III, England 
now raises twelve millions, or thrice the former quan- 
tity. Bya single improvement, the introduction of bone 
manure, some lands have of late years been producing 
five times their former crops of turnips. Tile draining 
is making one piece of land worth what two once were, 
all over the island. Of course, there is nothing to 
prevent other countries from following similar plans 
in tillage and husbandry, and thus becoming capable 
of supporting an immensely larger number of people, 
or of exporting food to other countries in ex- 
change for useful articles.+ But even Britain is by 


no means come to an ultimatum in agricultural im- 
provement. In England there are eight millions of 
acres of waste land ; in Ireland there are five millions ; 
all of which might be improved and made productive, 
if the right methods were taken. Here there is evi- 
dently room for a vast increase. The late Sir John 
Sinclair was of opinion that Great Britain and Ireland 
could of themselves produce food for a hundred mil- 
lions of people, or four times the present number, if 
the soil were turned to such advantage as even the 
present state of science admits of. We have not the 
least doubt, when we contrast the bulk of the country 
with such pattern spots as Haddingtonshire, and con- 
sider the land which is entirely waste, that Sir John’s 
calculation is not beyond the mark, laying aside all 
consideration of what further capabilities may be 
discovered hereafter by science, and realised by en- 
terprise, skill, and capital. This would give us a 
population of one thousand to the square mile. Now, 
the one-half of Europe, being equally or more fa- 
voured by nature than Britain, must be capable of 
supporting a population of that amount also, or, in 
all, rather more than 1,400,000,000. Take the re- 
mainder at only one-third of the same rate, and we 
have as many more as makes up the full amount to 
1,868,755,000, or upwards of seven times more than the 
present amount. No doubt, many favourable cireum- 
stances must be supposed before we can expect such 
a result. War must cease; the minds of the nations 
must be enlightened, and, as a consequence of the 
latter circumstance, political regulations must be based, 
not upon narrow and false views of the interests of 
nations or of sections, but on principles of universal 
justice, and with a regard to the good of the whole. 
These are results which cannot be expected soon, but 
which must in time be realised, for, notwithstanding 
occasional oscillations, there is a tendency, and a con- 
stantly increasing tendency, towards them. 

Asia is four times the size of Europe ; but one-third 
part of it, Asiatic Russia, is an arctic wilderness which 
does not support one human being per square mile, 
and the Chinese empire, another third, includes the 
equally desolate and very large tracts of Mongol, or 
Chinese Tartary, so that probably a half of this great 
division of the world may be considered as scarcely 
tenanted at all. In the remaining half, several coun- 
tries are nearly as well peopled as some of our Euro- 
pean states in the second-best condition. Thus Japan, 
where agriculture is encouraged by the state in a 
very extraordinary manner, is so well cultivated, and, 
upon the whole, regulated with so much regard to 
the good of the great body of the people, that the 
population is 25,000,000, or 139 to the square mile. 
China Proper, where there is also a very active land- 
culture, is well peopled. The most moderate compu- 
tation gives nearly 170,000,000. The population of 
the territories of the East India Company is also good 
in proportion to space, being 231 to the square mile. 


%* We take our computations of superficies and population 
chiefly from the ‘* Abrégé de Geographie, par Adrien Balbi. A 
Paris: 1838." 

¢ On this point we have some serviceable illustration in a pas- 
sage of Mr Paget's recent work on Hungary*—a work, by the way, 
which we would earnestly recommend to the attention of our 
readers. The passage in question describes the estate of a Hun- 
garian baron as extending to about fourteen thousand acres, but 
as being extremely unproductive, on account of the low state 
of rural economy in all its branches in that country. This estate, 
indeed, appears generally to be in the same condition as most 
estates were in Scotland about a hundred years ago. Our baron’s 
oak-woods were, he confessed, useless in point of revenue, though 


* Hungary and Transylvania, with Remarks on their Condi- 
tion, Social, Political, and Economical. By John Paget, Esq. 


he obtained firing and some gall-nuts from them. He had hitherto 
had scarcely any stock upon his grounds, because in winter the 
animals die for lack of provisions—exactly the case of our farmers 
before the introduction of turnip-husbandry. He had recently, 
however, got a Scotch steward or bailiff to introduce some im- 
provements. This person, though beset with great difficulties 
from the untractableness and laziness of the peasantry, had 
brought a farm of three hundred acres into a high state of culti- 
vation. He had barns and stacks to show, and fat oxen, and huge 
potatoes. The baron confessed that, though the outlay had been 
great, the produce was enormous: he had now as much corn and 
hay from this little farm as from the whole estate formerly. 

It seems probable, from what Mr Paget states, that for every 
hundred persons whom Hungary and Transylvania now support | 
in a very poor way and in a state of gross ignorance anc rudeness, 
they might support a thousand at least, in comparative comfort 
and with the benefits of knowledge and refinement, if the produo- 
tive resources of the country were fully developed. 
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But all the rest of Asia, under the influence of wretched 
governments and bad moral systems, is but thinly in- 
habited. The “territories under British influence” are 
best—195 to the mile. In Siam and Birmah it is only 
24; in Persia, 26; in Asiatic Turkey, 23. Taking 
the whole space at 12,385,430 square miles, and the 
entire population at 525,204,000, the of 
Asia is only 42 to the square mile. Now, we assume the 
northern half of Asia to support at present not more 
than 10,000,000 of people, or not two to the square mile. 
Inhospitable as the country is, this must be much 
beneath its capabilities, and we cannot consider our- 
selves extravagant in supposing that it may yet be 
found supporting ten where it now supports searcely 
two, ‘This would give 60,000,000 as a proper popula- 
tion for Northern Asia. Of the remaining half of 
Asia, we would set aside a third for the deserts of 
Arabia, Turkey, and Persia, leaving about four millions 
of square miles, to which no leas capabilities can be 
assigned than those which have already been assigned 
to England : probably, considering the superior ferti- 
lity of southern climes, we might be justified in strik- 
ing a higher pitch. Even at this, which is obviously 
moderate, we find that Southern Asia, after all dedue- 
tions for waste ground, is capable of supporting no less 
than four thousand millions of people, or more than four 
times the amount of the present entire population of 
the globe ! 

Africa is a difficult subject, so much of the interior 
being unknown, and the present population being so ill 
ascertained. Yet there can be no doubt, either of the 
great populousness of Africa, or of its ability to support 
many more than it does. A country which for ages has 
given about half a million of victims annually to the 
slave-trade, without any where showing the slightest 
symptoms of depopulation, must contain no mean 
number of human beings. The Barbary states on the 
coast of the Mediterranean once contained a happy 
and thriving population of fifty millions ; but now, 
under the selfish, merciless, and unenlightened rule 
of Turkish adventurers, the number is sunk to ten 
millions. This is in itself a striking proof of the high 
tapabilities of at least some distriets of Africa. Pro- 
bably, then, we make no extravagant supposition when 
we assign to Africa two hundred millions, instead of 
the one hundred now usually placed to its account by 
geographers. 

The spare room in America is enormous. This 
mighty continent, six times the size of Europe, or con- 
taining a superficies of 17,223,545 square miles, is be- 
lieved to be inhabited as yet by only about forty-two 
millions of people, or at an average 2} persons to the 
square mile. Yet, excepting the Russian and British 
territories in the north, and the southern parts of 
Patagonia, it is generally of sueh a nature, in soil and 
climate, as to appear capable of supporting a dense 

pulation. Even the parts under the equator, which 
of the world are hot and un- 
healthy, happen in America to be for the most part 
as temperate as the medium latitudes, in consequence 
of their being composed of table land at a considerable 
height above the level of the sea. We in this country 
have no adequate idea of the immense extent of fertile 


exercise all other useful arts from the first with the 
greatest activity. 
The sum of all these calculations is, that the earth 


state of i 
cultural science admits of, and 
thing for vast tracts, at present sterile, which men 
may hereafter find the means of turning to account. 
It will of course occur to every mind that, consideri 

ing cultivation to such a pitch: no 
would it also require to people up the 
rid to so vast an amount. In all the time that has 
elapsed since the creation of man, the population 


FF 


the peaceful arts had begun to be cultivated with 
and in their 
progress. ‘There is, then, little danger that pro- 
gress of population will exceed that of the means of 
supporting the increased numbers. The case seems 
to stand simply thus:—Here is a vast space for new 
tenants; here are wondrous and apparently indefinite 
wers in nature be account by 
uman ingenuity and industry, for support 
greater numbers on the same space ; here is & mora 
w held forth, at the same time, that, if nations will 


PROPOSALS OF PROVIDENCE, and yee may increase ; 
but, if you do not choose to do so, Providence offers no 
alternative but a restriction upon numbers, a rule of 
which the breach is unavoidably attended with misery. 
In past while these laws were not understood, and 
a low intelli and low morality alike prevailed, the 
tendency to increase must have been much under this 
check ; but it is precisely one of the benefits which may 
be hoped for from increased and diffused know 

that hereafter the opposite course will be taken, and 
rapidly spread vast tracts, w ‘or count- 
less thousands of years, Nature may have been said to 
be waiting for Man. 


O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON,* 
“Cuartes O'MALLEY,” the new 
ing author of “ Harry 

think, even — than its — 
amusing in the ue 

racter and less 


r, being eq 
f 
boisterousness of mirth 
to have it in our power 
ith the following specimen of 
The hero, young Mr O’Malley, previous to re- 
ceiving his appointment as a di mn officer, is in- 
vited to a at Sir George wood’s in Dublin 
—an amusing college companion, Webber, requests 
toe accompany him, to which receiving a nay-say, 
he declares to a companion, Power, that he not 
only attend without an invitation, but also salute 
Miss Dashwood nex being kicked down = for 
his impertinence—Power a couple o i 
be Elaving is of 
“TI have often dressed for a storming with 
less of trepidation than I felt on the evening of Sir 
ball. Since the eventful day of 
the election, I had never seen Miss Dashwood ; there- 


which 
large as all Europe, is composed of rich land through- 
out, yet contains only about five millions of inha- 


bitants, little more than the population of Portugal | favour, was a matter doubt in my and 
i t E t import to my happiness. That I myself loved 
was a matter of which all the badinage of my 


friends regarding her made me painfully conscious ; 
but that, in our relative positions, such an attachment 
all but hapelam, 5 could Som 
What then is to be done? thought I. If my own feel- 
ings be all that I have to depend upen to extort a reci- 
procal affection, then shall I take my last look of her, 
and with it the first and brightest dream of happiness 
my life has hitherto 
It need net bo op 
of the ball-room, as I entered, struck me with asto- 
nishment, accustomed as I had been hitherto to1 
more magnificent than an evening party of squires 
their squiresses, or to the annual garrison ball at the 
barracks. The glare of wax-lights, the well-furnished 


states. 

lately constituting Spanish America, and now formed 
into independent republics, has heretofore been kept 
low by a grinding and blindly selfish tyranny ; but 
rime evil is now remo and the 


< 

The islands between the continents of Asia and 
America are computed at 1,838,100 square miles, with 
@ population of fourteen and a half millions, or near] 
eight to the square mile. Considering the ill- 


jewelled and satin dames, with the clang of military 
music, was a species of enchanted atmosphere which, 
ing for the first time, rarely fails to intoxicate 


nor his daughter, 


As yet I had neither seen Sir George 
condition of we the Beier prt and, while i locked om every side for Desh wood, 
the rest, namely, to the square mile ; res' beauty 
which thet there is room in these i for ‘ 
about four hundred and sixty millions. Herethereisa | Just at this moment a very gorgeously-dressed Lussar 
chance of a quick progress to - stepped from » door-way beside me, as if to make a pax 
ty these | sage for sowe one, and the next moment 
people, who will ly begin to cultivate, and * Publishing in parts by Curry, Dublin. 


the glitter of uniforms, and the blaze of instau 


leaning upon the arm of another lady. One look 
that I had time tee, what ak 

*Ah, Mr O'M —how happy—has Sir George—has 
my father seen 


you 
*I have only arrived this moment ; I trust he is quite 
* Oh, yes, thank you” _— 
«1 beg your pardon with all humility, Miss Dashwood,’ 
said the hussar, in a tone of the most knightly courtesy, 
* but they are waiting for us.” 

* But, Captain Fortescue, you must excuse me one 
moment more. Mr Lechmere, will you do me the kind- 
ness to find out Sir George ? Mr O'Malley Lech- 
mere.” 


The gentleman to whose guidance I was intrusted, was 
one of the aid-de-camps, and was not long in finding Sir 
No sooner had the old general heard my 

name, than he held out both his hands, and shook mine 
most heartily. 

* At last, O'Malley, at last I am able to thank you for 
the greatest service ever man ered me. He saved 
Lucy, my lord ; rescued her under circumstances where 
any thing short of his courage and determination must 

very a stiff old gentleman 
addressed, as he bowed a most superbly-powdered scalp 
before me ; to make your 
* Who is he ?” he, in nearly as a tone to Sir 


* Mr O'Malley, of O'Malley Castle.’ 

* True, I forgot ; why is he not in uniform ?” 

* Because, unfortunately, my lord, we don’t own him ; 
he’s not in the army.’ 

*Ha! ha! thought he was.” 

*You O*’Malley, I suppose. I'm sure you'd 
rather be over there than hearing all my protestations of 

introduce 


mere, my friend Mr O get him a 
partner.’ 

I had not followed m 
Fewer wp *I say, Charlie,’ cried he, 


‘1 have been tormented to death by half the ladies in 
the room, to present you to them, and have been in quest 
of you this half hour. Your brilliant exploit in savage 
land has made a regular preux chevalier ; and if you 
don’t trade on adventure to your most lasting profit, 
ou deserve to be—a lawyer. along here; Lad 
uckleman, the adjutant-general’s lady, has four Seote 
daughters you are to dance with ; then I am to introduce 
you in all to the dean of some thing's niece ; she is 
a looking girl, and has two livings in a safe county. 
there’s the town-major’s wife, and, in fact, I have 
several engagements from 


bat I think, perhaps it wore right I'should Mies 
thi per it were t 
Dashwood to dance, if only as matter of form— 
understand.” 


* And if Miss Dashwood should say, “ With pleasure, 
sir,” only as matter of form—you understand,’ said a 
silvery voice behind me. I turned, and saw Lucy Dash- 
wood, who, having overheard my very free and easy sug- 
gestion, replied to me in this manner. 

I here blundered out my excuses. What I said,and what 
I did not say, I cannot now remember ; but certainly it 
was her turn now to blush, and her arm trembled wit 
mine as I led her to the top of the room. In the little op- 

unity which our quadrille presented for 

could not help remarking that, after the surprise of her 
first meeting with me, Miss Dashwood’s manner became 
gradually more and more reserved, and that there was an 
evident struggle between her wish to appear for 
what had occurred, with a sense of the necessity of not 
greater of i 
imp! at least, such the 


a certain quiet tone in her manner, that went farther to 


wound m 
other line of towards me could possibly have 

over, I was about to conduct her to a 
seat, when Sir G 


hurriedly up, his face greatly 


* Dear has occurred ? what is it? 
es any thing pray, 


sailed faintly, ond replied, Nothing very serious, 

dear, that I should alarm you in this way ; but cer- 
tainly a more disagreeable contre temps scarcely 
occur.’ 


* Do tell me—what can it be ?° 
* Read this, said he, presenting a very dirty-looking 


Miss Dashwood unfolded the billet, and, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, instead of cipating, as he expeeted, 
im her father’s feeling of di eee 
while she said, ‘ Why, really, papa, I do not see why 
should put out much, after all. Aunt may be some- 
what © ac her note but few 


days’ —— 
* Nonsense, child ; there’s nothing in this world I have 
such a dread of as that confounded woman—and 


hastily ; ‘ she’s ing here to- t, is on her way 

way in here, I shall ow . 
ap in the humour you see me.’ 

T'took the billet from the hand ef Miss Dashwood, and 
read as follows :— 

* Dear Broraen—When this reaches your hand, 
not be far off—I'm on my 
Dr Dease for the ould t. 
case entirely ; he —— nothing but ion and 
Father who un ds a good deal about 
females, t otherwise-—-but God knows who's right. 
Expect me to tea, and, with love to Lucy, believe me 
yours, in haste, JupirH Macan, 


| 


is capable of supporting between sistecn and seventecn 
billions of people, or about cightcen times more than at 
esent reside ugon it, even supposing that the whole 
only risen to about nine hundred and 
Probably it is not now a third more 
n the days when Rome was its mis- 
in- 
ries 
seorge. 
| live in amity, and deal justly towards each other, the 
| reciprocation of their services will enable far more to 
| live in the whole of the countries put together, than 
| could subsist in those countries, supposing them all to 
| be shut up from each other. ‘Take advantage of these 
the 
flushed, and betrayi 
and most inviting soil whieh America exhibits in a pO 
note. 
| 
political condition o s0 states is not yet so set 
as might be wished, there can be no doubt that 
they are fairly in the way of imprevement, and must 
advance in the career of industry and prosperity, and 
consequently become the seats of vast nations. z= 
things conside we believe we are speaking qui 
~ that ten supposed at ‘I knew you had not read the note,’ said Sir 
| saloons, 
| 
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‘ 


hundred 3 and 
for whom, in any nearer intimacy, he was in nowise pre- 


*I say, said * there's to be 


seeing what she was like, that I madé 

my way through the crowd towards the door. It is no 
common occurrence that can distract the various occu- 
pations of a crowded ball-room, where, amid the crash 
of music and the din of conversation, on the soft low 
voice of insinuating flattery, or the light flirtation of a 
first acquaintance ; e every cotcrie, every little 
its own separate and private 
terests, forming a little world of its own, and caring 
and heeding nothing that goes on around ; and even when 
some striking character or illustrious personage makes 
his entrée, the attention he attracts is so momentary, that 
the buzz of conversation is searcely, if at all, interrupted, 
and the business of pleasure continues to flow on. Not 
80 now, however. No sooner had the servant pronounced 
ie name of Miss than all seemed to stand 


pon 
in the fashion of fifty years before; while her high pointed 
and heeled shoes completed a costume that had not been 
seen for nearly a century. Her skinny arms were 
bare, and partly covered by a falling flower of old point 
while on hands she wore black silk mittens; a 
of green spectacles scarcely dimmed the lustre of a 
peering pair of eyes, to whose effect a very palpable 
touch of rouge certainly added brilliancy. There stood 
most singular apparition, hol before her a fan 
about the size of a modern tea-tray, while at each repeti- 
tion of her name by the servant, she curtsied deeply, re- 
turning the while upon the y before her a 
curious look of maidenly y at her solitary an 
tected tion. 
ad ever heard of the fair Judith, save one 
or Sir George's most intimate friends, the 
the company were disposed to regard acan 
ocpeteah one who had mistaken the character of the invi- 
tation, and had come in a fancy dress. But this delusion 
was but momentary, as Sir George, armed with the cou- 


of despair, forced his way through the crowd, and 
taking her hand affectionate! , bid her weleome to Dublin. 
The fair Judy, at this threw her arms about his neck, and 


saluted him with a hearty smack, that was heard all over 
the room. 


volume 
done ; ‘there she is, I'm sure; kiss me, my honey.’ 
formed with an effort at 


This on Dashwood = 
courtesy admirable, w taking aunt’s arm, 
she led her oh sofa. 


It needed all the poor general’s tact to over the 
sensation of this most ill-timed addition his party ; 
but by degrees the various groups renewed their occu- 
pations, although many a smile, and more than one sar- 
castic glance at the sofa, betrayed that the maiden aunt 


ower, Ww considerably 
outstri his sense of 
officer, already made his way towards Miss Dash- 
to Miss Macan 


*I hope you will do me the favour to dance next set 
very: pale of yous Dud you 

: y, captain, it 3 but you m 
but if a reel or a jig’ —— 

* Oh, dear aunt, don’t think of it, I beg io Pl 

* Or even Sir de Coverley,’ resumed Macan. 


did he dare to--(sob, sob)—-did he see any 
thing light it me, that he—(seb, sob, sob)—oh dear ! 
oh dear! is it for this I came up from my little peaceful 
in the west ?-—-(s0b, sob, sob)---general, George, dear ; 
5 Oh dear, oh dear !—is 


might 


have excited 

estion totally routed them, and a most hearty fit of 
broke sere then eno of by- 
standers, 


At length, however, she was comforted, and her pacifi- 


ti effected 
whisttable. Brom this momeut’T hot sight of het 


: manner, that I readily perceived how she 
felt circumstanced, and that the sense of tude to one 
whose farther advances she might have rendered 
her constrained and awk Too true, said I, she 
avoids me; my being here is only a source of discomfort 
and pain to’ her; therefore Ill take my leave, and resolve, 
whatever it may cost me, never to return. With this in- 
tention, resolving to wish Sir good night, I 


Never did song create such a sensation as Miss Macan's ; 
and certainly her desires as to the chorus were followed 
to the letter; for the ‘Widow Malone, ohone!’ re- 
sounded from one end of the table to the other, amid one 
universal shout of laughter. None could resist the ludi- 
crous effect of her melody; and even poor Sir nay. 
sinking under the of his relationship, which 
had contrived to make public by frequent all 
her dear brother the ‘ x 
in gery around him. 

‘I insist upon a copy of the “ Widow,” Miss Macan,’ 

*To be sure; me a call to-morrow; let me 
about two,’ said with a coquettish jook. 

* Where, pray, may I pay my respects ?” 

* No, 22 South Anne-Street ; respectable lodgings. 
Il write the address in your et-book.” 

Power produced a card and pencil, while Miss Macan 
wrote a few lines, saying, as she handed it, 

‘There, now, don’t read it here before the people; they'll 


‘True, upon my honour, Sir ” said he; ‘I saw | think it mighty indelicate in me to make an appoint- 
it m sail, che did fant on an ment.’ 
blackleg in Paris? 


i 
ed, and then I perceived 
trick it is; but she did it beautifully. 


‘Some western name ; I forget it,’ said the gene- 
ral, ready to die with shame. ‘mi 

* Clever old woman, very,’ said the old lord, taking a 
pinch of snuff; ‘but revokes too often.’ 

Supper was announced at this critical moment, and 
before I had farther th t of my determination to 
escape, I felt myself hurried along in the crowd towards 
the staircase. party immediately in front of me 
were Power and Miss Macan, who now recon- 
ciled, and a most openly their mutual 
feelings of good-will. 

* I say, Charley,’ whi Power, as I came along, ‘it 
is capital fan---never met any thing equal to her ; but the 
poor general will never live through it, and I'm certain 
of ten days’ arrest for this night's d 

* Any news of Webber ?’ I inquired. 

‘Oh yes, I fancy I can tell something of him; for I 
heard of some one presenting himself, and being refused 
the entrée, so that Master Frank has lost his money. Sit 
near us, I pray you, at supper; we must take care of the 
dear aunt for the niece's sake-—eh ?” 

Not seeing the force of this reasoning, I soon ey 
myself from them, and secured a corner at a side-table. 
Every supper on such an occasion as this, is the same 
scene of soiled white muslin, faded flowers, flushed faces, 
torn gloves, blushes, cold 
sponge cakes, mey young gentlemen ig the at- 
tentive, and watchful mammas calculating what precise 
degree of propinquity in the erush is safe or seasonable 
for their pte. og to the moustached and unmarrying 
lovers beside them. There are ry. 4 the same set of 
gratified elders, like the benchers in King’s Inns, marched 
up to the head of the table, to eat, drink, and be happy 
-—-removed from the more profane looks and soft speeches 
of the younger part of the creation. Then there are the 
‘oi poiloi* outcasts, of younger brothers, 
tutors, governesses, portionless cousins, and curates, all 
formed in a phalanx round the side-tables, whose primi- 
tive habits and simple tastes are evinced by their all 
eating off the same plate and drinking from nearly the 
same ass—too y if some better-off pognain 
tance at the long table invites them to ‘ wine,’ though 
the ceremony on their is limited to the pantomime 
bore my fate with unconcern ; for, alas! my spirits were 
depressed, and my heart heavy. Lucy's treatment of me 
was every moment before me, Gontrasted with her ga: 
and courteous demeanour to all, save myself ; and I longed 
for the moment to get away. 

Never had I seen her looking so beautiful: her bril- 
liant eyes were lit with pleasure, and her smile was en- 
chantment itself. What would I not have given for one 
moment's explanation, as I took my leave for ever !---one 
brief avowal of my love, my unalterable devoted 
for which I sought not nor expected return, but merely 
asked that I might not be forgotten. 


between them. 

* Don't now! I'd have you to remember it ain't a 
Widow Malone you have beside yon.’ 

* Never heard of the lady,’ said ep ' aves 

* Sure it’s a creature—it's le 
about her-in the Cock, when they wale quatared 
down in our country.” 

*I wish you'd sing it.’ 

© Well, mind you get upa good chorus, for the song has 
one, and here it is.’ 

‘Miss Macan’s song!’ said Power, tapping the table 
with his knife. * Miss Macan’s song!’ was re-echoed on 
all sides ; and before the luckless general could interfere, 
she had begun. How to explain the air I know not, for 

of each verse, a 
that rendered it 


Did you hear of the Widow Malone, 


Power pocketed the card, and the next minute Miss 
Macan’s carriage was announced. 

Sir George Dashwood, who little flattered himself that 
his fair guest had any intention of departure, became now 
most considerately attentive—reminded her of the neces- 
sity of muffling against the night air---hoped she should 
escape cold, and wished a most cordial good night, with 
a promise of her early the following day. 

otwithstanding Power's ambition to engross the at- 
tention of the lady, Sir George himself saw her to her 
carriage, and only returned to the room asa p was 
collected around the gallant —_ to whom he was re- 
lating some capital traits of his late conquest, for such 
he dreamed she was, 

* Doubt it who will,’ said he, ‘she has invited me to 
call on her to-morrow---written her address on my card. 
See here.’ At these words he pulled forth the card, and 
handed it to Lechmere. Searcely were the eyes of the 
other thrown upon the writing, when he said, ‘ So, this 
isn’t it, Power 2” 


Thus urged, Lechmere — 

* Dear P.---Please pay to my credit, and soon, mark 

the two ponies lost this evening. I have done mysel 

the pleasure of enjoying your ball, kissed the lady, quizzed 

the papa, and walked into the eunning Fred. Power, 
Yours, Frank 

The Widow Malone, ohone, is at your service.’ 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet, astonish 
could not have equalled the result of this revelation, 
stamped, swore, raved, laughed, and almost went de- 
ran; The joke was soon yn through the room, 

from Sir George to poor , now covered with 
blushes at her part in the all was laughter 
and astonishment. 

* Who is he? that is the ’ said Sir George, 
who, with all the ridicule of the affair hanging over him, 
felt no common relief at the discovery of the imposition. 

* A friend of O'Malley's,’ said Power, delighted, in his 
defeat, to involve another with himself. 

* Indeed !’ said the general, regarding me with a look 
of very mingled cast. 

* Quite true sir,’ said I, replying to the accusation that 
his manner implied ; ‘ but equally so, that I neither knew 
of his plot, nor recognised him when here.’ 

*1 am perfectly sure of it, my boy, said the 3 
far it’s true—-eh, Lucy 


NARRATIVE OF THE PERILOUS VOYAGE 
OF THE “AVON” FROM DUBLIN TO 
LIVERPOOL. 


BY A PASSENGER. 


love ;} ON Sunday evening, 6th January 1839, I started for 


Liverpool in H.M. mail packet “ Avon” (Captain 
Townley) from Kingstown pier. There were sixteen 
passengers besides myself on board (twelve gentle- 
men and four ladies), also a little daughter of Ma- 
dame Dulcken [a musician who had been performing 
publicly in Dublin}. When we had cleared the Dublin 
Lights, the evening set in rough, with an uneasy 
swell ; but the sky was still serene, some heavy masses 
of black clouds, edged with copper, lying to the south- 
ward. 

Being used to rough nights at sea, I did not anti- 
cipate any thing unusual, but retired tranquilly to bed 
at ten o’clock. My berth was so situated in the state 
cabin as to enable me to see every person in it, and 
what was going forward there. Several of the gentle- 
men remained at the cabin table long after I retired, 
some talking polities, some drinking brandy and water, 
and others playing backgammon. I had been asleep 
about twe hours, whon my head was dashed suddenly 
against the side of my berth, which awoke me in 
alarm. Upon looking out, I wus surprised to see all 
my fellow-passengers standing in the cabin, partly 

dressed, and in great consternation. Some had 

their berths in terror, and those who were lying 
upon sofas had been pitched off about the eabin floor. 

‘The hurricane had begun in reality, and with such 


Let the sheets be well aired in my room ; eh Fo 
have a spare bed, perhaps we could prevail upon 
Magrath to stop too." = Kae two — Meanwhile J had little opportunity 
I scarcely could contain m ter till I got to the Nowing up my intimacy with Miss Dashwood, and as 
end of this very free and my inl; when lat I rather saspeoted that, om more than one occasion, phe 
. burst forth in a earty fit, in whi I was joined by Miss seemed to avoid our meeting, I took especial care, on my 
From account Power given morning one y an i ; 
I had that the | 28 her, and then there was such an evident embarrass- 
maiden sister of the late Lady Dashwood, and for whose 
relationship Sir George had ever testified the greatest ; 
| 
| 
stay in town, sought him out for some minutes. At length I saw him 
Without waiting for a Sir George was turning in a eorner, conversing with the old nobleman to whom | 
away to give the cow Sites when the door of | he had presented me carly in the evening. . 
the drawing-room was flung ope and the servant an- 
a in his loudest voice, ‘ Miss Macan.’ Never shall : 
you don't mean to say that she cheated ? 
glimpse of its fair owner. As for me, I was already sd Lady Herbert, do though—turned the ace every time. 
ty honours 
it---a very old 
| What's her name? 
seemed love | | *To be sure it is, man,’ said Power * Anne-Street is 
difficulty that any one could continue his train of conver- devilish seedy ; but that's the quarter. 
sation, while every eye was directed towards the door. r mean,’ the other, ‘there's aot weed 
About two of whe still stood | tbat hese. 
door in hand, was a tall elderly lady, dressed in an an- | 
tique brocade silk, with enormous flowers gaudily embroi- | 
| 
* Where’s Lucy, brother? let me embrace my little | wre 
said the in an accent that told more of | 
Such were my thoughts, when a dialogue quite near 
me aroused me from ee ae not long in de- 
teeting the speakers, who, with t' backs turned to 
were seated at the great table, discussing a very liberal 
allowance of pigeon-pie, a flask of champagne standing 
Then I'm certain you waltz,’ said Power. 
«What do you take me for, young, man P I hope I 
know better ; wish Pather Magrath heard you ask me 
that question, an your | 
* Dearest aunt, Captain Fever dash mas to offend 
; I'm certain he’ —— ” 
‘Who lives in the town of Athlone 
Alone; 
Whatever sympathy Miss Macan’s sufferings 
So lovely the Widow | 
Bo lovely the Widow M.lone. 
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the hurricane had been momentarily increasing, so 
that at about four o’clock on the following (Monday) 


I did not get up with the rest, but lay still in my 
berth, looking out upon my frightened fellow-passen- 
gers, and listening fearfully to the wild roaring of the 


vessel and creaking of her timbers. About five o’clock 
this morning, we were aroused from our stupor of 
fear by a loud crash ; it was one of the masts which 
had given way, and fallen upon the poop. A deathlike 
silence ensued, and the vessel began to labour in the 
trough of the sea, as if tired out by straining and un- 
natural exertion. Before the “dreadful morrow” 
broke, the men who were lashed to the helm cried 
out, “ Captain overboard!” This news was indeed a 
severe blow to us, as we were depending entirely on 
the captain’s skill to save us. Hope was fora while 
completely extinguished. This, however, proved to 
be a false report: the captain was not swept over- 
board ; he was only carried off the quarter-deck by a 
dreadful sea, and pitched forward amongst the anchor 
chains, where he lay for a while insensible, until one 
of the seamen stumbled over him. ‘They wanted to 
carry him to his cabin, but the brave little commander 
would not allow it ; and, although much injured, he 
insisted upon a rope being fastened across the quarter- 
deck, in the middle of which was a noose, that (whilst 
him to move about the 


I had so much confidence in our captain’s e 
rience, as to feel assured he would be able to make his 
way gallantly if the darkness of night were once 
past. Filled with this hope, I got out of my berth, 
and vse anxiously for daylight ; with great diffi- 
cult; le my way to the top of the cabin stairs, 
whee while looki 


awfully ight my eyes ever beheld. fi 
of the Aw hat lightly abated, but the agitation of 


the sea had increased to a fearful height. At the 
moment I looked out, the vessel had just descended 
the sloping side of a mountain wave, and was labour- 
ing darkly in the trough of the sea; two enormous 

of green transparent water reared themselves 
far, far above the vessel ! 
** the mountain wave 

Recumbent, with its weight of bursting waters!” 
1 rushed down to the cabin again, under the im 
sion that these immense masses of water would in- 
evitably fall in upon us, and strike her to the bottom ! 
But I was wrong, for the next minute she eme: 
from that fearful gulf, and was ascending anot 
mountain of water, only to be again plunged into a 
The he d 

I uring the night to 

vanish ; the long and anxiously wished for daylight 
was there in but the sea-drift prevented the 
crew from seeing five beyond the vessel. Night 
or day were now all same to us, for she became 
completely unmanageable. The men at the wheel 
declared their labours to be useless, as she continued 
a aney (in despite of all their efforts) towards 
those ving sands on the Welsh coast where the 
“ Rothesay Castle” was lost. 

This neaiey Gy, up to five o’clock in the after- 
noon, was spent in vainly endeavouring to turn her 
head out to open sea, from the certain destruction 
towards which she was rapidly drifting. As the 
eabin door had been made fast early in the day by 
the captain’s orders, and no passenger pc | on 
deck, we were informed through the broken poop 
that the captain had determined upon making a final 
experiment in order to effect what he had all 
day tryi dy vain. was to 
put on canvass, our men at the helm, 
and force her head round out to open sea. Such a 


consequences. 

The — upon deck was now heard above the 
storm ; hoarse voice of the captain’s speaking- 
trumpet was answered by shrill whistles and loud 
“ay, ay’s,” when suddenly we round with a report 
like a volley of musketry. it was the noise of the 
mainsail, which was blown into pieces! The success 
of this skilful manmuvre gave us a little hope; we 
were now at open sea again, but without coal, and, 
consequently, without steam, and our captain con- 
fessed himself to be ignorant of his exact situation. 
The second night now came on, more terrible than 


devotions ; the prospect of death banished all nice 
distinctions, for they clung franticly to whoever they 
to those undressed and 


could and aloud 
“ lords of the creation” to save them. 
that remained in berth 
out the unha 


us this poor | not move ; he sat 
shivering in his scanty dress, and looking unutterable 


‘hings were in this state when the cabin door was 
hammered open, and in rolled three drenched and 
black-looking engine-men. The foremost laid down 
his lantern, and after wringing the sea water out of 
his woollen cap, he raised a circular piece out of the 
cabin floor, and handed up some reserve lumps of resin 
and coal to his companion. Some of the ngers 
addressed these men, and begged to know if there was 
any hope, but their answers were brutal and reckless. 

of the gentlemen (Captain O’Grady) had a 
favourite mare on deck ; I heard him often during this 
day regret his oor ay out and give her some 
assistance ; but now t cabin door was opened, 
he seized a case-bottle of braridy, and made his 
way to her crib. When he reached her, she was little 
better than alive ; the bulwarks, which formed part 
of her shelter, had been all carried away, consequently, 
every sea washed over the prostrateand stiffened form of 
ee Bess. This fine-hearted young fellow knelt down 

ide his favourite, and rubbed her with the brandy, 
and poured some down her throat, until he restored 
animation : during this operation, the sea was washing 
over both horse and master. In some time after, he 
returned to the cabin rays drenched, but seeming] 
much happier. I am glad to say that the mare lived. 

When these sa engine-men left the cabin, we 
were again fastened down, and left to bitter reflection. 
We really felt the sickness of heart which is caused 
by “hope deferred ;” despair was in every countenance. 
The strong and proud men I saw so happy at the 
cabin table only the night before, were now weeping 
and praying audibly, and pressing their in 


an agony 4 

T fay still in my berth, and felt that my hour was 
surely come. During thirty hours I had not even tasted 
water. I felt exhausted, and longed to wet my lips ; 
but I saw it was useless to ask for any thing, as the 
steward lay upon his face on the floor, in a state of 
stupefaction. 

tried to collect my thoughts, and prayed in simple 
yet fervent terms to God, to avert the death which 
momentarily threatened me, and to prolong my life 

r this I felt more and resi to my 

and scenes and incidents in my life, from my boyhood 
to the present, rose vividly to my mind. I wondered 
whether m body would be washed ashore or not ; and 
if so, whether kind hands would bury me. Extreme 
exhaustion was succeeded by a slight delirium. I 
fancied that F__— was there dressed in mourning, 
holding our baby with a tiny black bough in her cap, 
and both so near me in the berth, that I often stretched 
forth my hand to touch them. After lying some time 
in this state, I sank into insensibility. It is said, when 
things come to the worst point, they change ; for, on 
the next (Tuesday) morning, we were aroused by the 
voice of captain, who had burst in the cabin-door, 
and shouted out, “Thank God! I have you anchored 
in Beaumauris at last!” This was like an electric 
ae us. We started, but could not speak. “ Three 
cheers for our brave little captain,” cried O’Grady. 
‘The attempt to do so was made, but such a faint sound 
issued from = lips, that it could be only 
called the a cheer. 

When I had recovered sufficiently to remark the 
objects around me, I was struck with the appearance 
of our captain. His face (after the last forty hours’ 
exposure to the hurricane) was a mixture of colours, 
in which red and blue were predominant, and his eyes 
bloodshot. He was encased in oiled linen, with a 
appeared to me more lovely nis; I gras 
ten o’cl on y morning anuary 
thought I should have died in. 

Madame Dulcken was already there before me, 
inspecting the amount of injury done by the sea to her 
splendid piano. Captain O’Grady was also on deck, 
looking aher the recovery of his mare. This gentle- 
man had also two beautiful small dogs on board ; they 
were cou with a small chain, and placed in the 
* cabo for warmth ; notwithstanding this precau- 
tion, the sea had reached them, onl Ge coer one 
perished. I was much struck with the mute sorrow 
down upon his companion. 

Before leaving the vessel, I sat down and wrote an 
address to Captain Townley, which, having been 


unanimously approved of, I had the pleasure of read- 


A SUMMER IN BRITTANY.* 


A NEw work in two volumes, entitled a “Summer in 
Brittany,” and the production of ‘T. A. Trollope, Esq., 


Brittany was formerly known by the name of 
Armorique or Armorica, and, at a later period, con- 
stituted an independent principality under its present 
designation. The Bretons, and more especially those 
called the Low-Bretons, occupying Finistere and Mor- 
bihan, are a race of pure Celts, and have preserved 
numberless peculiarities, indicative of their origin, and 
distinguishing them from their neighbours of Nor- 
mandy. They retain their old language, one perfectly 
different from any of the provincial French dialects, 
and are, in dress and habits, strikingly and obstinately 
primitive, resembling very much, in these respects, the 
Welsh, with whom, both in name and descent, they 
have an unquestionable affinity. Instead of the tall 
persons, oval features, and blue eyes of the Norman 
race, the Bretons are marked by black eyes, short 
stature, and rounded faces, with strongly formed jaw- 
bones. They wear calf-skin or sheep-skin coats, with 
the hair or wool outside, and large loose breeches, tied 
at the knee, and leaving the stocking visible below. 
In their habits they are generally very filthy, and 
their houses are so much characterised by the sante 
features, that one may readily break a leg in the mud- 
holes of the floors, as we are told by a French writer, 
quoted in the volumes before us. In their agricultural 

ractices, and in short in every imaginable point, the 
reton peasants adhere to the imperfect civilisation 
left to them by their ancestors. 

“TI spoke in a former chapter (says our author), of 
the Low-Breton tailor as being a personage of much 
importance in the social life of the ts. He it is 
who conducts the delicate negotiations which precede 
a@ marriage. When a young it has fixed his 
affections upon a girl, he seeks the tailor, and confides 
his passion to him. -This plenipotentiary then A 
ceeds to the lady’s dwelling, and hangs about till he 
can find an opportunity of talking with her alone. 
Having found this, he commences the conversation 
with some rustic commonplace topics, but soon 
adroitly turns it to the object of his aoe, His 
business is then to represent his employer as the most 
eligible ‘ parti’ in the commune, and ply her with all 
the arguments and eloquence which his long experi- 
ence has taught him are most powerful in such cases. 

If this negotiation is successful, the matter is then 
laid before oe of either party ; and if no 
opposition is e by them to the projected mateh, a 
day is appointed for a meeting. 

hand, and grotesquely with one red stocking, 
one purple one, brings the young man with his father, 
or some other relative, to the of his mistress. 
There, while the old folks talk over the matter, the 
young people retire to the farther part of the house, 
and enjoy a long and uninterru conversation. 
This téte-a-téte is considered invio No one will 
venture to interrupt the lovers. And, when at length 
they themselves bring their billing and cooing to an 
end, they return to the table hand in hand. Some 
white bread, wine, and brandy, are then produced, and 
the affianced pair eat with the same knife, and drink 
from the same glass. : 

Before they part, day of meeting, also at 
the bride’s house, is appointed. This is termed ‘ vella- 
den,’ or the view. Upon the occasion all parties appear 
in their holiday dresses ; and great attention is paid 
to arrange every thing in the house, and about the 
farm, to the best advantage. Every sort of device is 
resorted to, to give an air of opulence to the family ; 
and many of the various articles carefully disposed so 
as to be seen by the visiters, are borrowed for the 
occasion. When the bridegroom’s party arrives, a 

t deal of bargaining takes place, and the conditions 

f the marriage contract are then fixed. When this 
is done, the fathers strike their hands in token that it 
isa bargain, and a day is appointed for the marriage. 

A week before the day, each separately FS round 
and invites all his friends to the wedding feast. ‘The 
invitation is generally in verse, and is delivered by the 


* London: Henry Colburn. 1940, 
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silence, with pale which fear was strongly | Teesive our souls.” wild rush of the trror-stricken ihe 
depicted. Three hours more wore on, during which ladies into our cabin from their own, disturbed our pf, = ees Opes, Ge most awful 
[The vessel afterwards proceeded to Liverpool, 
where it arrived safely, but after a passage of extreme 
difficulty and danger. 
pita oremost agers the rai m ; 
ofthe winds | she fl backward on te etn fw, ce: | 
| tooth. mana ema chante less and unassisted. Her husband (Monsieur ir | B. A., presents us with much pleasant and amusing 
shrieking of demons in these dreadful sounds en), nese fell, with reading. Brittany, or Bretagne, is a portion of France 
appalled me more than the constant pitching of the Se that has been little visited, comparatively speaking, by 
travellers, and this remark applies particularly to the 
anguish interior of the province. The Breton district forms 
the northern boundary of the Bay of Biscay, and com- 
prises the five modern departments of Ille et Vilaine, 
Loire Inferieure, Cétes du Nord, Morbihan, and 
Finistere. 
| 
night ever appeared to me before. 
About seven o’clock, a dreadful sea struck our bows, aE 
which made us recoil a great distance, and settle wee ga mae ; 
heavily in the trough of the sea. ‘The general feeling 
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inviter at the door of the houses of those who are 
invited. 


‘When at the day of the has arrived, 
the all The tailor’s 

morning, ridegroom, 
his tailor, present themselves before the door of the 
bride’s house, on the threshold of which, her friends 
and her tailor are assembled to receive them. Then 
ensues a long dialogue in verse between the two tailors. 
The gentleman’s spokesman represents his party as 
who ask bor hospitality. retained 
on the lady’s side replies that the are full of 
vagabonds, that he has nothing to say to them, and 
that they had better pursue their way. A good deal 
of bantering then succeeds. At last the man’s tailor 
declares the real object for which he has come, and 
sets forth the good qualities of his wes yt he 
can plough as much in a day as three hired labourers, 
how he can alone replace a cart which has been over- 
turned. He recounts histriumphsat wrestling matches, 
and adds, that in his hand the ‘ penbas’ is more power- 
ful than a sword in that of a soldier. : 

The other champion retorts by enumerating the. 
perfections of the lady. She is hght and supple as 
the blossom-covered branches of the broom, and when 
the dance begins, she, timid virgin as she is, holds in 
one hand the hand of her mother, and in the other 
that of a female friend. But this peregen, he con- 


use. 

* You deceive me,’ replies the other. ‘ The yew- 
tree is made for the churchyard, the rose for the 
a and young girls to grace the home of a hus- 

d. Do not throw us into despair! Lead hither 
by the hand her whom we desire, and we will place 
her at the wedding-feast near her bridegroom, under 
the eyes of her friends.’ 

* It seems we must yield to you, friend, you are so 

ing,’ says the lady’s poet. He then goes into the 
ouse, and, returning with an old woman, says, ‘ Is 
this, then, the rose you are seeking ?” 

‘ From the venerable appearance of this woman,’ 
replies the other, ‘ I judge that she has well fulfilled 
her task in this world, and that she has conferred 
happiness on him who has loved her. But she has 
ended that which the other must now begin. She is 
not the woman I seek.’ 

The other returns again to the house, and leads forth 
a@ young married woman, saying, ‘Here is a yours 

irl, beautiful as the morning star. Her cheeks are 
fike roses ; and her eyes are of crystal. One glance 
from them can render a heart sick for ever! This 
mCertainly this 20 d youthful freshness, 

" inly this soft c and you 
look like those of a maiden. But this finger, par 
the marks of rubbing—has it not often been rub! 
with pap for an infant to suck ? 

* Nothing escapes your notice! Tell me, then, at 
once, is this she whom you want !—bringing out a 
little girl of ten years old. 

* That is exactly what she whom I seek was eight 
yoseom. Some day this pretty child will make the 

ppiness of a husband. t she must remain yet a 
long while on the espalier. The one I want waits but 
the gardener’s basket to carry her to the table of the 
shams pict He leads he 

bride’s ields. He r 
from the house, saying, ‘It is enough. You deserve 
her whom you ask for. 

The two families then enter the house together, and 
the tailor says, ‘ Behold the girl you have chosen ! 
Your hands, children! Man! you have now a wife 
to defend and to make happy. Let us not ever see 
her weeping at the door of thy house, like a stranger ; 
for God avenges the weak who weep. 

Then a prayer is said. All present are invited to 
the wedding ; and the man’s poet says, ‘ Come, maiden ! 
bend your knees, and bow your beneath the hands 
of your father, which bless you. You are weeping ! 
Look at your father and your poor mother! They are 
weeping too; but how much more bitter are their 
pony te ours. They are about to be separated 
from a ter whom they have cradled, and danced 
in their arms! heart would not melt at the 
Yet these tears must cease! 
der father, see oF pen child. Look upon her. 


Poor 
mother, put your hands u 

a blessing for the child who is about to leave you ! 
now! You have obeyed the commandments 
of God. Rise, maiden ! embrace your parents, and arise 

in strength, for henceforward you belong to a man.’ 
After the service of the church, to which they then 
repair, they return immediately to the feast. ‘This is 
in some cases provided at the house of the bridegroom, 
but more ordinarily at some ‘ auberge’ in the neigh- 
bourhood. If the former is the case, every guest 
ings some present to the new-married couple. If 
the latter, every one pays his own share of the feast.” 
Being thenceforth banished from all festivals and 
pardons (something like the Irish ns), the Bre- 
ton bride considers her change of life as a matter 
for sorrow, not for joy, and so it assuredly is in many 
She accordingly sings on the occasion a 
song of lamentation, and the following is the customary 


— 

“In other days—in the days of my youth—how 

—— ! Adicu, my companions, adieu 
ever 


I had a heart so ardent! Neither for gold, nor for 
silver, would I have given my poor heart! Adieu, 
my companions, adieu for ever ! 

Alas! I have given it for nothing! Alas! I ha 
placed it where joys and pleasures are no more. Adieu, 
my companions, adieu for ever ! 

Go, maidens! run to fairs and to pardons ; but for 
me, I must do so no longer! Adieu, my companions, 
adieu for ever ! 

Henceforward I am but a servant, girls ; for I am 
married. Adieu, my companions, adieu for ever !” 

Our readers need 
these citations, that there is much pleasing matter in 
a “Summer in Brittany.” 


UNINVITED CONTRIBUTIONS, 


In a late article entitled “Correspondents,” we held 
forth a promise that we would take an early oppor- 
tunity some specimens of the contribu- 
tions which have from time to time been submitted 
to us for insertion in the Journal. This promise we 
are now about to redeem. One remark alone do we 
deem it necessary to make by way of preface, namely, 
that the importance of t failings in literature, as 
of wo ings of human is 
perhaps greater might be at supposed. e 
effusions of a powerful - a brilliant, and at the same 
time well-disciplined intellect, have their well recog- 
nised value, for they go directly to the effect of either 
pleasing or improving. We are less apt to see that the 
effusions of the weak and undisciplined mind have also 
their value, as showing how such a mind works when 
it tries that for which neither natural nor acquired 
gifts have prepared it. With regard to the mere 
comic effect of these effusions, we say not a word, that 
being . point which we believe may be safely taken for 
ted. 


We begin with prose—and, first, let us give a i- 
men of the class essay. It is entitled, “ A short Essay 
on Good Temper ;” and certainly if it has any merit 
whatever, it is that of brevity :— 

Eo oer is a delightful thing, and is a 
faithful index it in its 
bosom every unkind prejudice, every malicious intent, 
and bears no rancour or feelings of animosity. To the 
weak failings of human nature, the aidhitunes of 
the wretched, and the demolition of persecuted inno- 
cence, it turns a pitying eye. The stormy and tur- 
bulent passions of the soul are subdued by a placid 
and serene temper ; and it has such advantages of cool 
reflection and self-determination, that it overcomes 
unconquerable to the | and 
petulant. This happy unanimity of temper and feeling 
can work miracles on the human frame ; sometimes 
it will soften the sterile heart to pity, and at other 
times it awakens the callous soul to a sense of its own 
corruption, and imbibes in the unfeeling and stoical a 
more just sense of unanimity and true friendship.” 

The following second specimen might be supposed 
to proceed from the same writer ; but it does not, 
being in a different hand, and addressed from a diffe- 
rent part of the kingdom. The subject is “ Self-con- 
fidence.” We look upon both papers as curiosities, 
but the second particularly, for not only is there in 
that instance an equal triteness, but the ideas are in 
simulate :-— 


“ There are two things, of which one or the other is 
—— more prominent in a young beginner. ‘The 
irst, a deficiency of conceit, or an indifference con- 
cerning confidence in one’s self; the second, and much 
the worst of the two, an overwhelming conceit, or a 
degrading pride, which tends to unfit a person for any 
capacity where any resemblance of learning or meek- 
ness may be the object. The former may be defined 
in the following manner :—A young beginner may be 
naturally subject to this peculiar turn, which too fre- 
quently exposes him to ridicule, from an inward 
knowledge or sense of his comparative minuteness, 
carried to the effect of rendering him timid in his 
behaviour and expression, which may be worthy of 
the highest merit. The latter, more difficult to eluci- 
date, on account of the many improprieties which 
attend it, hardly admits of being explained definitely ; 
the following are a few of the many evils which in- 
variably accompany it :—ambitious of empty eulo- 
giums, without the energetic powers necessary to gain 
them real; asham show of knowledge, easily detected 
by conversation ; dress and gaudiness appear to be 
more attended to than that which tends to improve 
the mind ; the person, by such ignorance, being totally 
blind to his mistakes, naturally shuns conversation ; 
the last stage is then had resort to—he is solitary, and 
keeps perfect silence, forgetting the words of a valu- 
able writer, ‘ Though silence is sometimes the mien of 
wisdom, it is yet too often the mask of ignorance.’” 

In the department of fiction it is not so easy to 

suitable specimens, for the articles of that 
nature are of such length that one or two would fill 
all the space we have to 8 A “beginning” or two 
must serve. And, first, let us submit the opening of a 
moral tale from Yorkshire :— 

“It was on a beautiful evening in the summer of 
1779, when, calmly and softly, nature was sinking to 
repoee, and hallowing with her mellow light the rich 
harmony of the scene around them, @ young 


couple wended their way by the margin of a flowing 
magnificent river, like a mirror, spread its 
glossy surface to the sky, ing therein a thousand 
and 5 hues. By the side of this 
stream, silently moving, but, like ‘@ mighty 


persons thus met, the one was a youth, of a carriage 
not positively noble, but : 
indicate an education and 
walks of life—of a moderate stature, and of a pleasing 
countenance. The other, a fair-haired girl of eighteen, 
an age universally admitted to be the most productive 
of attractive qualifications, and not less so in the sub- 


ject of whom we are at present speaki 


‘And so, Walter,’ she ‘you are 
—eniangens Well, if you will, you must ——,’” 


A sentimental tale, dated from London, is less dul- 


but perhaps more amusing. It commences with 
a fine Sterne-like 
“ When I first knew her, she was scarce 


fifteen. You sometimes meet with female beauty 
that charms and captivates the eye, but how rare to 
find the mortal creature that does not know if nature 
has her above her fellows. But such was not 
roine (though heroine she was not) ; there was 
none of that masculine firmness which some would 
have their models of female excellence to possess ; she 
was a child of nature—one that knew not the arts of 
some, or, I should say, most of our women. She said 
what she meant, and did what she said (what a rare 
quality among mankind !) a r personal 
appearance, suffice it to say, it was all that God could 
give, or man desire; when she was of the age at 
which hee begins, she was watched over by one 
that was bound to by the dearest natural tie the 
earth affords—a mother it was to whom she told all 
her little tales of pleasure or of care. How different 
with most of her age! Indeed, few friends she had 
save one who knew that 

There is many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bare, 
That— 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on desert air. 
Often have I taken a stroll involuntarily towards 
their cottage, where I was sure to find two at least to 
welcome me, and sometimes four, if the cat and dog were 
in the way; but those happy hours will never come 
again, and it is no use lamenting what we cannot 
remedy—the mother of this cherished fair one did 
not live long after I knew them, and she that had 
been used to be fondled and caressed by the one to 
whom she clung, was left like the ivy that clings to 
the oak, and droops as soon as its only support is 
removed.” 


We receive great numbers of contributions in the 
epistolary form, generally pao additional com- 
ments on subjects which have been discussed in the 
Journal. Some of these are in a style of earnestness 
quite edifying. One gentleman writes in such a strain 
of indignation respecting the expense of funerals, that, 
to be quite consistent, he must put his body into a 
codicil to his will, ueathing it to the doctors. 
Another is not less emphatic on the subject of tight 
lacing. ‘The latter gentleman, moreover, adds to the 
effect of his invectives by a mode of spelling appa- 
rently peculiar to” himself, as a speaker sometimes 
gives character and force to his orations by a peculiar 
stutter or burr in his speech. We shall select one or 


two reserving the original spelling, but 
adding ports, and giving capital letters to the ‘first 
words of sentences :— 


« _____The writer is avowedly aganst Tight lacing, 
and has his owen Reasons for beln so disposed ; first, 
that there is an absulate want of Self preservation in it, 
which in all has Constuted the first law of nature. 

Secondly, that they are not in any way hesitating 
to alter or to amend the workmanship of Gods owen 
hands. It would not only be unfair of the writter to 
settil such a falt upon the femel Seck in general, but 
Truley Treacherous on the Male part, they are worthy 
of Bearing the wone half of the Blame. It has been 
long a vain and a folish part of young men, to flatter 
and. hiley to appriciate the neatness and smallness of 
there Lovers, even in their owen ears, Converting there 
minds ‘nto Pride, rendering themselves more objects 
of petty than of real usefulness in any society of = 
ether as Servents or as Mothers. If men in Gene 
would be so kind to themselves and others, as to alter 
there Tone of Flatterry to the Revers, it would have 
as powerfull an effect to bring the lacing Reform to 
the desired point, as any wone thing I am to 
think off. 

If the writter was as able, as what I am willing, to 
Publish a Lacing Reform, there is only wone point 
that I would ‘reat upon. I would Intreat Gentle- 
men of every description, and of every calling of life, 
to listen to the well Garrentend Statements frequentl 
given by Emenent Fesisions, Frequently given rd- 
ing Tight lacing. Men and brethren, and fellow-Siti- 
sens, the evil refered to has now gone its linth. What 
shall we do in order to preventit ! every Man amongst 
us, lett us teach Wone and all of us, that if we ar 
so blindfolded as to enter into any Contract of Matte- 
romony, that we ovght to be sure and take a house 
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_ © curious, if true 
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gat 


lacing to that extent. will 
volve themselves into a Fameley of Sekness an 
nt is sett before the Indus- 


5 


did fale in the attempt, you could loss nothing, 
| show to an inlightened woreld your love and affec- 
singel remark or Two 
» me to make a or upon 
It is unbeco in the church, as it 


i 


watter, to the disscomotion of the 
a hight, that a fall is quite mt. Now active 
in Whore ever it is, as it has a 


z 
i 
F 


writter to agetate the quastin amongst my 
owen of til wethout proper effect ; 
Ido that much abler is begun to Sprade it to 
many t Isels. It will Doutless Reach every 


think I hear the whole Inlightened 
Seck of femeals saying, ‘we would be Glad to see a 
Reform of this kind, as we are growing weary of the 
old Punishing System of Tight Lacing, which we have 
Incured upon ourselves to Supporte Pride and to 
Procure Ruen to ourselves and our Succeding Gene- 


saulution, and say we will now make up our minds, 
and resolve to Invent Some sort of a Dress in order 
to give Some Satisfactian to our i least we 
get out of there estimation altogether, and than we 
will have a worse Risk to runn. You know to a 


a feew the Tighter that we 
in Gor of Bona, ond cotton 
lace, that we wer the more i 


We have only room on the present occasion for one 
cnn well for a con- 
clusion, ive being, as the newspapers say, 


« Having lately read in the 368 number of jour- 


My oceupation being that r, 
Sdearteaeens pertunity of observing the realit 
of many absurdities too 
About two years a respectable Jewler in this city, 
get au ordes for a gold breach with clasp, intended 
to contain a of hair, which at the same time was 
produced, with instructions to plait 
stateing that they ware cut out of the head of Sir W. 


known to Walter when in ; therefor they 
ware ansious to preserve this Small remnent of his 


hair, the only Memorial of the Great Unknown She 
had in his posession. The Jewler in the mean time 
ayo Pl to exeman the hair, when, to 
astonishment, he beheld three hairs, one 


. | of man in Chili. 


to perform, also 


Nabo' by the 
given him by his Shorn 


thfull ive. 
Sir Walter Scott (for that was the dog’s name), paid 
the debt of nature about two years ago ; the Jewler 
has also gone to his fathers.” 


NATURAL TERRACES ON THE EILDON 
HILLS. 


, entitled “ Changes of Level in the 
,” gave a brief view of certain natural 
terraces in various of the globe, i ly in 
South America and in Glenroy in Inverness-shire, 
which are now esteemed by geo as the remains 
of ancient sea-beaches, w! been formed when 
the land was on a lower level than at present, and 
ome were raised into their present elevation 
by u of the crust of the earth, such as have 
taken place on various occasions within the memory 


A recent paper on the Glenroy terraces, by Mr 


Darwin (published in the Philosophical Trancactrons), | $04 


has had the effect, within the last twelve months, of 
calling the attention of a private individual, resident 
in the town of Galashiels in Selkirkshire, to certain 
appearances of the samc kind on the hills around that 
pone and the result has 
and measurements, making it quite clear, as we appre- 
hend, that here also we 
morial of those changes which have fitted our country 
for ing a land. in ~~ 
ease is Mr William Kemp, manager wor! 
in Galashiels, a person, we believe, of limited educa- 
tion, but considerable natural penetration, and the 
leader of a society. of the 
present paper in com wit. emp, gone 
over the und, and ssvisfied himself that t the 
appearances really are, as far as he can judge, of the 
same character with those of Glenroy, though in ge- 
neral less conspicuously marked. 

The town of Galashiels stands on the bank of the 
Gala, at a point where the vale is broad and open, and 
within a mile of its junction with the vale of the 
Tweed. The site of the town resembles an irregular 
amphitheatre enclosed by hills, the continuity of which 
is broken in upon at two main points, where the Gala 
enters above from the north-west, and where the 
Tweed flows in below from the south or south-west. 
About two miles below the junction of the Gala and 
the Tweed, the treble-peaked Eildon seems to close up 
the scene on the east. The hills bounding the Gala- 
shiels vale on the northerly or right bank of the Gala, 
are Buckholm Hill and Appletree-leaves Hill ; on the 
southern or left side, iels Hill and Meigle Hill. 
The hollows between these heights are wide and . 
with streamlets flowing at the bottom. On the no 
and south sides of the T weed, between the influx of the 
Gala and the Eildons, there are also several berderin: 
hills. On the south are the Abbotsford Hills, wi 
the Cauldshiels Loch behind them ; and on the north 
is Housebyre Hill and others. All these are hills 
visible from each other, and lying within a space of 
five or six miles in diameter. 

On the encircling sides of these hills (as well as on 
others to be pointed out), there are traceable distinct 
terraces or beach-marks, to the number of fifteen, rising 
one above another like the steps of a stair.* On no 
one of the hills are the whole fifteen distinctly visible 
in succession at any given point, but on various parts 
many of them are clearly di ible, existing in a 

series. All of these beach- run in a per- 

fectly horizontal line, are parallel to one another, and 
agree in level with ee a of the 
series on the adjoining hills. The Eildons, as the most 
prominent eminences of the —— merit our first 
consideration in descending to parti . The middle 
- of the three, which is the most elevated, has 
found to stand at the height of 1330 feet above 

the level of the sea, and the to the east or north- 
east stands but fifteen feet lower. The third hill is 
much lower, and retired from the view. Looking at 
the two first-mentioned heights from a little distance, 
lines or tracks are seen on each, perfectly in 
level, and so well marked, that, when the attention is 
once called to them, one eannot but wonder that they 
should never before have arrested notice. Fifteen feet 


* Mr Kemp has discovered a sixteenth terrace, lower than 
of the preceding ones, and almost equally -vell defined. The 


culations in the paper, however, were completed before this could 
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Bs 


Fa 


and correspondi 
wo Eildons. It is remarkable, that on 
the eastern side of this shelf on the Meigle hill, there 


on the mi Eildon, as well as more slight 
eastern one. It likewise a in the shape of a 
plain of or less b on two sides of Meigle, 


wer y-two is but slightly a: nt on the 
Eildon hill but perfect] distinct» at 
level, on Meigle and on Williamlaw. No. 5, again, 
lies sixty-four feet below its predecessor. “ At this 
level (says Mr Kemp, in the notes which he has been 
enough to communicate,) a very great mass of 
hill, upon the south side of the eastern Eildon, has 
been swept down and planed, forming a beautiful shelf 
of about three and a acres, with the rock rising 
bare and precipitous above ; and upon the northern 
sides both of the same hill and the middle one, the 
same shelf is distinctly defined, and about 160 feet 
in breadth. It is also very well marked upon Meigle 
and Williamlaw.” Between this terrace and No. 6, 
there is an intervening s of forty-five feet. 
Though barely visible on the Eildons, No 6 is well seen 
on Meigle and Williamlaw. The terraces now begin 
to be marked on other and lower hills of the district, 
but, to save confusion, we shall allude afterwards to 
the corroborative evidence derived from these, and 
confine our present account of the series chiefly to the 
hills already named. No. 7, fifty-five feet lower, is 
— well traced on the Eildons, and extends to a 
th of 120 feet on some portions of Meigle. On 
the southern oe of Williamlaw, it commences a 
range of magnificent terraces, ———e 120 feet 
broad in some parts. No.8, fifty feet th the pre- 
eeding, is diseernible with ease upon portions of the 
Eildons, Meigle, and Williamlaw. Mr 
considerable difficulty in making out No. 9 
lower), but tracked it ultimately to his sati on 
Meigle, Buckholm hill, and Williamlaw. 

Terrace No. 10, which stands fifty-five feet beneath 
No. 9, is way a remarkable one. “ It was that 
(rays Mr Kemp) whieh first attracted my attention. 

‘he Eildon hills assume their conical form imme- 


where the level admitted of its presence, and where 
others were to be found.” Along the sides and inden- 


remark that the sea seems to have swept so long round 
the hills at this level, as to ed down their 
sides to a great extent, carrying away the traces of the 
superior beach. On this supposition, at unce ingenious 
and rational, he accounts for the scanty traces exist- 
ing of terrace No.9. No. 10 stands at a height of 
821 feet above the sea. 

Terraces No, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, the lowermost 
of which lies 285 feet below No. 10, and 536 above the 
level of the sea, are found on the cultivated parts of 
the country around Galashiels, and, in fact, form the 
broad hill-slopes of the district, Culture with 
the plough, and wooding, certainly interfere with the 
distinctness of their appearance in some respects, but 
Mr Kemp holds these inferior shelves, and even a still 
lower one, to be well made out, and equally unam- 

iguous in their character with the upper ones. 
us the observations of Mr Kemp give us (at 
least) fifteen well-marked lines of terraces in this 
trict, the highest 1300 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the lowest 536, which gives an average 


@22 
attempt | Broach was compleeted, whech was answered in the | below the apex of the eastern hill, a line appe: 
\ radicate | Negitive. The person then left, promising to call an- — 
begin to | otherday. The Jewler came to aprise me of his visit, 
i prove of when I faformed him of my succes in procureing the 
} hair, which gave great Satisfaction to the Customer, 
i not In but more so to the Jewler, which will be afterwards 
{ proved. Not @ month after, he received from two 
| ry morning of a Shortness | more Individules an order of the same kind as the 
of watery of te side, a headac , or some other — and recomanded by his first the all which 
mallady use, have to ing the hair for Pst OF Uralasmiels, nearly equals the mM 
hirself with her owen hands, throw the Meadiem of them, kno it was to be found | tude, and on it, around a Cal rocky crown, we find 
che the former days of growing. The outrageious attacts of the Jewler Upon 
thas the the old dog were soon noticed by the boys of the 
: un is obliged to sa’ is e me and Naked 
-exort you never grow weary in well dowing. you | ample Sport for many a day ; but his haggerd a; -|a boulder of greywacke, well rounded, and wi’ 
Persevear, you will obtain. Never lett won man | ance at fast excited the simphies of the more a number of Cavities in it, wiving it the 
being Imployed in watching a Shop. He was removed | pearance, altogether, of having been long pone to 
by his master to a quiter retreet, there to spend the | the action of water. It is called, by the people of the 
remainder of his days, in that ease and quiet comfort | district, Wallace’s tgeoane. 
his Long and Valuable Services mirited, andisalways | Terrace No 2 of Mr p’s series is oeuly well 
\ seen on the Eildons from a little distance. It lies 
i fifty feet lower than No. 1, and is particularly marked 
i on the west front of the eastern hill. On the western 
and northern sides of Meigle hill, it is also visible, the 
| northern shoulder presenting a plane 300 feet in 
of very remariabie hl on the 
summit of Williamlaw, a very remarkable hill on the 
| within itsscope. Terrace No. 3 stands fifty-cight feet 
lower than the preceding one, and is beautifully marked 
say that it is a pestelance wethin and wethout, which | 
do Require much assistance to wash and Sweep, til 
4 every resemblence of it quite dissapear. It is now | 
a Drawing on to a peread of Three years Since the | 
{ 
rations ; but we have never yet been able to procure a | 
proper Plan toaecomplish our desires. We most appear | 
on the Streats and at Balls like others, and at the 
Theater Royel, or other wies we would become quite 
j Comspecious. Will some now even Come to the Re- | 
Sertenty, the Cace is quite deferent that what it was 
| 
| 
Merated was, l’raiseing the beauty of 4 woman's hair | 
' lore you know whether it did fot belong to another lately above this shelf, which 1s about JUU Teet broad 
| around nearly the whole of their northern sides, and 
slopes It is the highest of a series 
i | on Galashiels hill, and forms around the north-eastern 
\ summit of that eminence a fine level plain 110 feet 
! broad. On the south-east side of Buckholm hill, it 
| has the appearance of a perfectly horizontal road for 
; a long way round the height. On the west side of the 
istinetly, ing in m a slight tracc 
up 10 300 feet. I have traced this terrace where no 
other was to be seen, and nowhere was it absent 
tures of the hills, on the = Gala, Ettrick, and 
! the Cadon (both of which latter streams join the 
| Tweed three or four miles to the south of Galashiels), 
eighth of an Inch Long, perfectly uselese for the pur- Mr Kemp observed this terrace, and he continues to 
} walsh they ware intended. He thought he 
eulour a peace Long a a. I had 
a scarce ur, rarely long enough to plait. 
T told him it would be some time before 1 could pre- 
4 eure it for him. He waited with painfull anciety for 
6 or 8 days, calling 2 or three times every day During 
that time. Fortunately a Gentleman, who has a Large 
The is of a Black and white culour, 
Large Bushey tail, the white hair of which 
oe veale match that of Sir Walter Scott. | 
men the circumstance to the gentleman, at the 
same time ee to cut a Loke of hair 
from off his log, w was imediatly granted : the 
cissers in a moment severed the fur from his tail, close" 
ent Laval Bis ramp. the mom 
* Apparently, no active eye be added 
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in the case of each pair, of fifty-four and a half feet.* 
At so many different and successive land-levels must 
the sea have stood for iong periods during the ages of 
the past, if these conclusions be correct ; and it is to be 
observed that Mr Kemp, with indefatigable pati 

and industry, has accumulated a body of evidence on 
the subject, which almost clears it from all doubt. 
Besides his ions in the immediate vale of 
Galashiels, he has examined the vales of the Tweed, 
the aoe og Gala, the Cadon, and other lesser 


rent of attrition. Thirdly, an archi 

of islands, such as Scotland must have been during 
the formation of these terraces, would be liable to 
strong and numerous currents, calculated greatly to 
affect the deposition of beaches. The same agents 
would also cause the frequent obliteration of beaches 
previously formed, by the undermining influence of 
the waters when in active motion. Rains and storms, 
also, must have had their effect in producing similar 
results. In short, if we consider the subject well, we 
shall find little difficulty in accounting for the irre- 
gular extent and ap ce of these hes of the 


he has found these terraces present in greater or lesser | ancient seas, as as for their entire absence in 
numbers, according to the character and altitude of | many cases. Where they occur in a peculiarly regular 
the hills i and always at and corre- | series, as on Williamlaw Hill, they are nearly of a 


uniform breadth and extent. The hill there is regular 


ion in structure, and one beach has not been enlarged at 
that he has, as he says, found “ no errors to correct” | the expense of another. On those hills and portions 


during his whole course of of hills, however, where some members of the series 
accurate instrument in are wanting, or nearly so, we usually find those pre- 
ied hi ys, | sent to have the form of broad and ample shelves, two 
or more having been run into one by the aetion of 

" ee Se in the case of No. 4 and 
: | No, 5 on the Eildons, an also No. 9 and No. 10 every 
where. ‘The average distance between each pair being 
only fifty-four and a half feet, it is perfectly reasonable 
to suppose that the undermining of one beach by 


impartial 
r, as previo’ mention: 
the Galashiels 


travelled over a iderable portion of another, and the consequent union of the two, must 
district in company with Mr Kemp. The hill first | have been of frequent occurrence. Some terraces have 
visited was Willi w. The sou front of this | been mentioned, that extend to @#breadth of several 


height, which is the side most exposed, presents some 
pam ae which seemed at first completely contra- 
dictory of the theory of the horizontal marine beaches. 
A regular and nearly parallel series of broad and 
strongly marked ridges are there seen, but these are 
not horizontal. ‘They are clearly and undeniabl 

inclined, and at a considerable occupying an 

crossing the whole front of the from summit to 
base. “ Viewed at a distance (says Mr Kemp), the 
sloping aspect of these terraces appeared inexplicable 3 
but on a closer inspection, the mystery vanished. 

The hill is composed, in that region, of suecessive beds 
of hard blue wacke, alternated with layers of soft 

s with the s' superficial ridges, 

py ridges, as odin i ion shows, must have 
ueed by the action of the sea at its successive 
levels, the softer intervening materials washed 
out, and the hard stratifieations left comparatively bold 


hundred feet. After this explanation, their irregula- 
rity and amplitude will excite less wonder than it 
might otherwise have done, in the minds of those 
who remember the comparatively limited and regular 
breadth of the Highland terraces. 

It was remarked that the discovery of these sea- 
beaches in a district never suspected to contain them, 
involved a new step in Nosy. It has long been 

, and particularly since Mr Lyell made public 
his extraordinary labours both in the path of original 
research and of generalisation, that our present lands 
had been elevated from the waters of the ocean ; but, 
if phenomena analogous to those of the Galashiels 
district prove to be discernible in other parts of 
Britain, we shall have gained a novel insight into the 
accomplished. @ sl possess what may be call 
absolute proofs, that the land has been raised by 
successive stages, and with intervening periods of rest, 


and prominent. This is made perfectly apparent when 
the hill is examined in profile. Then do we find dis- 
tinct protuberances, running horizontally across the 
sloping ridges at nine different elevations, which cor- 
respond in their ive levels with the terraces on 
the neighbouring from No. 7 to No. 16. That 
these are the traces of sea-beaches is beautifully proved 


from the bosom of the deep, presenting ultimately to 

man the firm neceseary for him to move 

_ and whereon to work out the great problem of 
existence. 


ELEPHANT-HUNTING AT THE CAPE. 


on rounding the hill, where, in the absence of the | Lizursnanr Moopm, in his amusing “Ten Years in 
same su cial strata, Fae te nh ueed their | South Africa,” gives the following account of his ele- 
usual effects, in forming horizontal beaches at the same phant-hunting :— 


levels as the protuberances mentioned. With a good 
pocket spirit-level, Mr Kemp not only demonstrated 
that these terraces were horizontal, but by turning the 
instrument to the shelves on the opposite side of the 
vale, and in fact to all the hills around, showed the 
existence upon them, at various points, of terraces, at 

ill, therefore, i ‘orming an among 
its neighbours, is in reality a curious and strikin, 
proof oi the accuracy of Mr Kemp’s conclusions ; an 
the mode in which its sloping ridges are to be ac- 
counted for, may yield a ul lesson to all future 
inquirers into this su . The examination 
strata will in all 
difficulty. 

On a visit, 


Eildon district, t 


Some months after forming 
gaged a Hottentot to shoot e 
me, on condition of receiving half of the profits, This 
man, who was called Jan Wildeman, was a most e: 
hunter, rarely failing to kill on the spot whatever he fired | 
at. He was a complete wild man of the woods, and had 
as many wiles as a fox in escaping the dangers to which 
he was daily exposed. His activity was most extraor- 
dinary ; and I was often surprised with his nimbleness 
in climbing the highest trees to get at the wild vines 
Frowies over their tops. While I was considering how 

” as they are called, which hang in festoons from 
— branches, — a few seconds he would be perched 
ike a crow on to joying my surprise, and flinging 

nat y timid, he u 

tice such entire confidence in the 
that he would go right up to an elephant in the woods, 
and bring him down with the first shot. Sometimes, 
however, his gun would miss fire, when he had to betake 
himself to his heels, and, by his agility and ad never 
failed to effect his escape. His adventures of this kind 
would fill a volume. 

Wildeman came to inform me one evening that he had 
shot three elephants and a buffalo ; and that there was a 

still remaining with the body of its dead 


young elephant 
or seven ter- | mother, which he thought might be caught, and brought 


. ‘ home alive. There to be two friends with 
dsavellen. ° phant, and whom, therefore, I persuaded to accompany 

It is only by actual i — 


As soon as we had finished our breakfast, we set off, 
accompanied by Jan Wildeman, my Hottentot 
and their wives, to assist in cutting up the ood 
carrying the flesh home. 

Entering the forest, Jan first brought us to the carcass 
of the buffalo; but the fellow was so lazy that he had 


be forced upon every one. not taken out the entrails, and, the weather being w: 


of their having remained so 


very near to hit right place, and for the to pene- 
Te shooting to 
in ing ants, it 
with balls made of an equal mixture of tin 
lead balls generally flatten on the skin or 
of this circumstance 


inclination, to a i Again, their 
composition was most certainly of a varied kind, r 
or softer as it might be, and, of course, liable 


i 


* These caloulations of Mr Kemp, it is proper . 
of the as Computed te 


bushes, near the shore ; and on reaching the eves 
in sight of the carcass of another of the elephants, and 
the young one standing by it. At a few paces’ distance, 
we saw a large elephant browsing among the low bushes, 
He smelt us as soon as we on the top of the 
hill ; and throwing up his trunk, and spreading out his 
huge ears, uttered a most discordant cry. “Gownatsi!” 

Jan Wildeman, “that's the rascal that gave 
me en trouble yesterday ; he's as cunning as the 


The dogs instantly assailed the animal, and after several 
ineffectual attempts to seize them with his trunk, he 
made off. The dogs now attacked the young elephant, 
and chased him up the steep sandy hill where we were 
standing. My visiters, who were unaccustomed to large 


game, were exceedingly agitated. They had ta 
gan with them for form's sake, but ha to land 
t. One of them, who was a zed me by the 


we rin ?—whaur'll we rin?” It was no use telling him 
fast hold 
comin’ ny up amang us! I say, man, what'll we 
—whaur 
As soon as I could break loose from the grasp of my 
I was astonished at 


coat, and cried out in great agony, “Eh! man, whaur'll 
that there was not any danger, for he still ke 
of me, saying, * What, nae danger, man, and the —_ 
we rin?” The women instinctively ran nd 

squatted themselves down behind the bushes. 
coun I ran to endeavour to seize the young ele- 
phant by the trunk, and Speulman took his stand on the 
a side for the same purpose, 

nimbleness with which the animal ascended the steep 
hill. As he approached the spot where we stood, we 


found he was much older than we expected, nearly 
as large as an ox; and, after at- 
tempt to get hold of his trunk, we were obliged to give 


him a free between us. I now picked ry 
gun, and gave chase to him ; but he ran 20 fast that 
could not overtake him. 

I was well pleased we had not succeeded in seizing 
him, as, in all probability, he would have done us some 
serious injury with his tusks, which were just 
at the root of the trunk. When they are only a few days 
old, there is no difficulty in catehing them, and they 
become docile almost immediately. Several 
have been made to rear them with cows’ milk, but 


out success. 
It is remarkable that the of the elephant, when 
a few days old, 0 ah epee ee than a young calf; 


but their bodies are rounder and more bulky. It is also 
curious a that the carcasses of elephants 
which have died a natural death, are never found by the 
natives in the woods where they are most 


A CANADIAN EMIGRANT’S LETTER. 
(The following plain matter-of-fact letter of a Canadian emi- 
grant, from the parish of Beith in Ayrshire, appeared lately in 
a respectable provincial newspaper, the Ayr Advertiser.) 
We had an exeellent, I may say pleasant, 
thirty-three days to New York, whence we sai 
the Hudson to Albany. About thirty miles 
left my family at the 
Beith, and set out on a tour to the west, reso 


of 


F 


and travelled throu mes 
canal to the Ohio river. On my route, I sw 
excellent land and fine thriving towns ; 

where I travelled, in a gencral way was rather 


Fis 


steam- 


tiest little city I have seen in 
curse of slavery isthere. * 
sailed for St Louis, in M 

Ohio and M rivers. 


Illinois rivers and the city of Alton, which stands on 
a limestone t, or bluff, as they are —. 
on Illinois side of the river, and near the mouth 


it. Alton Sa inaoenting ly. Numbers of the houses 
are built of stone, 


I have seen in America, 
of wood. 
hundred 


228 
| | 
distances of five, six, seven, and eight miles, and in all | 
| 
Stewart and others in such a flattering we I tra ~ 
by the Erie Canal, passing through many t g towns 
to Buffalo. This is also a busy place, and rising fast. 
From thence I took a steam-boat to Cleveland, in 
and rather poor, and apparently not very 
wheat, but good pasture, and in — the a 
= Saw some places there that pleased 
ut they were rather dear for me to purcl 
| from thirty to one hundred dollars per 
| arriving at the Ohio river, took a - 
| cinnati, which is a fine city, and 
thence sailed down the river for Louisville, 
Ene writer had the advantage of re- : 
ceiving ocular satisfaction with regard to the terraces 
upon these and the surrounding heights. It is unne- 
cessary, however, that he should do more here than ¢ land i 
add his testimony to the accuracy of Mr Kemp’s | but the people look unhea y; and I 
observations and deductions. One hill only any be bilious fever and ague prevail in those 
mentioned, as affording peculiarly beautiful specimens = deal. St Louis is an excellent city f 
of these terraces. It is a hill named Cathie, imme- | but inhabited by a rough —_ I was 
diately below the village of Stow, and o | gusted with the practice that generally 
he Carlisle road along the Gala. Six these ee of carrying are called 
ts take place, ple are killed. common 
wont these oh Gt ib. 
Thay are like those used 
at all events by the aid of drawings, that the existence | at Those WF eee 
ieving, as we do, almost every district of Scot- , which, pong ah without 
land, to go no farther, will be found to present similar ing a spring on the back. From St Louis I sailed up 
traces on a close examination, conviction will ere long the Mississippi, passing the mouth of the Missouri H 
arm, 
ong discovered, is the 1¢ flesh was unfit for use. e next led us to one of the 
comparative irregularity of their extent and appear- oy he had killed, and showed us the spot whence 
ance. Every spot has not been so favourable for their | he had fired. The ball had entered the shoulder in a : 
regular formation as the Glenroy vale, and those slanting direction, and passed through the heart. This 
around it. Many causes must have contributed to e they are gene bi 
sea from being uniform pt sailing up the Missis- 
expect In the first miles farther, and then 
place, ere the hills were raised step by step from the travelled across the state of Illinois a considerable 
ocean, their sides were probably irregular m form and distance. The quality of the soil, and the general 
appearance of the me much, 
counts for the trouble we experienced in killing in places where the land is fist and swampy, which 
there. often the case near rivers ; and, in so fares I 
Ktter flowing several of the paths by 
animals, through tangled mazes these were viting to thre 
: 
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men of all kinds are very high, and le ma a 
the half of the will do in 

. In the neighbourhood of Jacksonville, fine 
land in cultivation 


several hundred hogs, ot of which they fatten with 
corn in the fall, and dispose of for slaughtering. I 
had the offer of an excellent farm of 600 acres, for six 
dollars an acre, 400 acres of it prairie, and the rest 
woodland—250 acres of it fe and improved, and 
situated in a good place for markets, being not more 
than twelve miles from the Illinois river, and about 
the sickly appearance of the people frightened me. 
‘They appeared either to be indolent, or unable tolabour ; 
and, so far as I saw in these new countries, they had a 
very bilious appearance ; and from what I have since 
learned from people that have resided in them for 
some time, my conjectures were right. Although I 
cannot say that Stewart has ry gee | the beauty 
of the country and goodness of the land, he has not 
told all the truth ; he has not alluded in the way he 
ought to the sickliness of the country. Fever and 
prevailed to a considerable extent in Illinois last 
1, so much so that the medicines used for the cure of 
the disease searce, and rose to an enormous 
price. Stewart gives too favourable an account of the 
American people. I admit there are many very intel- 
ligent, respectable  pooete in the United States ; but, 
erally, the working-people I fell in with were 
Bengt , proud, and insolent; and if yeu asked any 
thing of them, the perm answer was, “I don’t know, 
in a manner not to be misunderstood. Considering the 


a republican as to wish to 


people and manners more agreea 

re: of the States. On the morning after my 
at Toronto, I was accosted by Mr John Somer- 

ville, from Beith. He kindly invited me to his house, 

where I was treated in a very friendly way both by 


Mr and Mrs Somerville. Mr Somerville appears to 
be ~ 8 well, is a man of abilities, and 
quali for the situation he in the bank. I 


remained in Canada about ten days. Before ere 
it for the States, I saw some fine farms i 
would have suited me well, and were selling for two- 
thirds of their value. Numbers of the pow that 
were disaffected to the government, an 
of having a share in the rebellion, were anxious to 
sell their property, and go to the States ; but, after 
all, nothing would satisfy me till I had a better view 
of the States. I went to Hamilton, from thence to 
Paris, a distance of about seventy miles, and staid two 
ts with Dr M'Cosh. I also staid a night with 
@ Mr Dickie ; he and his family have 400 acres of 
land, and say they have done much better than 
could have done in Scotland. On returning 
to I me ve well ; 
although, had I had the sense to have pure a farm 
which was offered me when I first arrived in the 
country, I could have had a property worth £200 more 
for the same money I paid for the one I got. Still 
we have not much reason to complain. Farms have 
sold since we came here that would let to pay ten per 
cent. interest. The general rate is from two to three 
dollars of rent per acre for the land cleared on the 
farm ; and if tenant chooses to clear more of the 
woodland, he may do so without paying any more rent. 
Property has sold better this season than last ; still 
many respectable people are leaving the province for 
the in despair of the grievances of the province 
being redressed without a separation from Britain. So 
far as I can judge, the people are generally loyal to 
the British government, and have a strong wish to 


proceeding to an: Canada till its affairs are settled 
"the Yicion of its inhabitants. The fevers 


We go to a ball. Mercy upon us! is this what you 
call dancing? A man of thirty years of and with 
legs as thick as ogreret. stands up in the middle of 
the room, and gapes fumbles with his gloves, looking 
all the time as if he were burying his grandmother. At 
& given signal, the unwieldy animal puts himself into 
motion ; he throws out his arms, crouches up his shoul- 
and, without moving a muscle of his face, kicks out 

to the manifest risk of the bystanders, and goes 
to his 
8 half-hour’s burst. 


is dancing? Shades of the filial 
and Vestris ! 


this be a specimen of the art 
he inert conformati: 


P | sufficient ; so 


ay by: blowing like an otter, after | ward of L.300 


motion, till at last our soul thrills to each warning move- 
ment, and dissolves into and love? Maiden, 
with the roses lying among the twinings of thy long red 
hair, think not that the art of dancing consists merely 
in activity and strength. Thy limbs, which are none of 
the weakest, were not in to be rivals with a pavier's 
hammer ; the artificer who trimmed thy locks had no 
idea that his labours were to be lifted t feet higher 
than thy natural height from the ground; spare thyself 
such dreadful exertion, we beseech thee, and consider 
that thine ankle, though strong and thick as St George's 
pillars, or sprained with such salta- 
tions d's Ad, 


THE TWO ROSES. 

WHEN summer has given a golden hue to the corn 
waving in our fields, flowers of all kinds abound in 
Paris—the variegated carnation, the proud-stalked 
tulip, the fragrant lilac, are to be bought at every 
corner, and lend their beauty and their fragrance alike 
to the duchess or the grisette, for then nature in her 
abundance is rich enough to supply the desires and 
caprices of both. 

n the first few fine days of spring, when the frost 
still spreads a frozen mantle over the verdure of the 
field, the case is far different—flowers then are scarce, 
and many a bud is nipped before its hour—and roses 
and camelias belong to the rich alone, for they are 
worth their weight in gold. 

We now proceed to explain how two roses could 
bring two ladies Before a court, and why Madame 
Gallien, a dressmaker of note, should claim thirty 
franes damages from Mlle. Flora Minnett. But Ma- 
dame Gallien shall speak for herself. 

Madame Gallien. — About two months the 
Prince of C. T. married Mlle. Leontine de C. The 
corbeille and trousseau were to be magnificent. I re- 
ceived the order for making the ball-dress of the bride 
—it was to be a chef-d’ewrre. Lace and pearls, and 

ppure, were té unite and bring out something lovel 
—but even those rare materials were not reckon 

ing still rarer was to be added, viz. 
—a white rose at the end of Fe’ » 

The Magistrate.—I sup it was Miss Flora who 
promised to procure you this rare production ? 

Madame Gallien.—It was, please your worship. She 
has long been in the habit of cultivating flowers, and 
supplies all the great modistes of the capital with the 
choicest and rarest articles. I went to her, explained 
the purport of my call, and she promised to give me 
one of the two roses that she was rearing, on my givin 
her twenty-five francs [one pound] on delivery. 
relied on this promise, but she did not fulfil it ; no 
white rose came, and the wedding-dress was refused 
as the rose was wanting. 

The judge here inquired of the defendant why she 
had not sent the rose as she had to do. 

Mile. Flora (timidly).—I can assure you it was not 
my fault. On the very eve of the day on which I had 
promised to send the rose to Madame Gallien, a shower 
of rain having fallen during my absence, a few hours 
after nothing but the stalk remained. What I have 
Magistrates T bel speak the truth 

agistrate. — ieve the truth, 
but why did you not send the other rose? 

Mlle. Flora.—Oh, that one was not promised. Tad 
I promised it, Madame Gallien would have doubtless 
accepted it, for it was the finer of the two ; but I would 
not offer it, for it was destined to my mother. 

The Magistrate—It was perhaps her féte day. 

Mile. Flora.—No, sir; it was the anniversary of the 
day of her death. Every year I take to her grave at 
Montmartre a white rose, for she tly loved that 
flower. This year I did as I had hitherto done. I 
said to myself, the bride will be as handsome, not- 
withstanding her having a flower less, and my mother 
will have her accustomed homage. In saying this, the 
affectionate girl burst into tears, and Madame Gallien 
po mer to console, while the audience seemed deeply 

ected. 

Madame Gallien then addressed the magistrate thus 
—Have the kindness to quash this case, for I have 
acted wrong in having attempted to punish this sweet 
child for having done a good action. Dry up your 
tears, Mlle. Flora, and let the business drop ; and may 
I one day have a hter like you. 

The magistrate, who seemed much affected by the 
scene, ordered the case to be quashed, and the two 
females left the office together.—F rom a newspaper. 


DEAN SWIFT. 


An instance of the bold and decisive measures which 
ng from the proud ardour and defiance of Swift's 

p wn Ang is vividly sketched by the pen of Dr Sheridan: 
“ During the publication of the Drapier’s Letters, Swift 
took great pains to conceal himself being known as 
the author. The | persons in the secret were Robert 
Blakely, his butler, whom he employed as his amanuensis, 
and Dr Sheridan. As Robert was not the most accurate 
transcriber, the copies were always delivered by him to 
the docter, in order to their being corrected, and fitted 
for the press, by whom they were conveyed to the printer 
in such a way as to prevent a possibility of discovery. It 
happened that Robert Blakely, the very even the 
day on which the proclamation was issued, offering a re- 
for the author of the Drapier's 

fourth letter, had staid out later than usual without his 
master’s leave. The dean ordered the door to be locked 
at the acoustomed hour, and shat him out. The next 
morning the poor fellow yp before him with marks 


all his livery, and quit his house that moment. * What— 
you villain,’ said he, ‘ is it because I am in your 
you dare take these liberties? Get out ed ay Trouse, 
ue scoundrel, and receive the reward of your treachery,’ 
ts Johnson, who was at the deanery, and greatly 
alarmed at this scene, immediately dispatched a messen- 
ger to Dr Sheridan, to come and try to make up matters, 
Upon his arrival he found Robert walking about the hall 
in — agitation, and shedding abundance of tears ; in- 
quiring into the cause of this, he was told that his master 
had just disc’ him. The doctor bade him be of 
good cheer ; for he would undertake to wee the dean, 
and that he should still be continued in his place. ‘* That 
is not what vexes me,’ replied the honest creature ; ‘ to 
be sure I should be very sorry to leave so good a master ; 
but what grieves me to the soul is, that my master should 
have so bad an opinion of me, as to suppose me capable 
of betraying him for any reward whatever.’ When this 
was told to the dean, struck with the generosity of such 
a sentiment in one of his low sphere, he immediatel 
pardoned him, and restored him to favour. He also took 
the first = in his power of rewarding this man 
for his fidelity. @ place of verger to the cathedral 
soon after becoming vacant, Swift called Robert to him, 
and asked him if he had any clothes of his own that were 
not a livery; to which the other replying in the affirma- 
tive, he desired him immediately to strip off his livery, 
and put on those clothes. The poor fellow, quite asto- 
nished, begged to know what crime he had commit 
that he should be discharged. * Well—do as I ord 
you,’ said Swift. When he returned in his new dress, 
the dean called the other servants into the room, and 
told them they Were no longer to consider him as their 
fellow-servant Robert, but as Mr Blakely, verger of St 
Patrick’s Cathedral, which place he had bestowed on 
him as a reward for his faithful services. The grateful 
creature poured forth a thousand blessings on him, and 
begged, as the greatest favour he could confer on him, 
that he might still be continued in the same station 
without fee or reward, as he was sure no one could give 
such satisfaction to his master in the discharge of it as 
himself. As he was an excellent servant, and was accus- 
tomed to all Swift's peculiarities, the pi | could not 
but be very acceptable to the dean ; and Mr Blakely ac- 
cordingly continued to officiate in that capacity for some 
time as a volunteer, without any of the badges of servi- 
tude. But the master was too liberal to accept the 
nerous made by the servant; for, though ‘ie 
paid him no w: he took care, by handsome presents, 
to make him a full equivalent."— Dublin University Mag. 


SONNETS ON THE FALLS OF CLYDE. 


STONEBYRES, 
Words! ye are t this scene of power, 


powerless—a 

Feebly and idly from the tongue ye fall : 
Heart! bear me witness how I felt that hour— 

The dim lone hour, when, night with vetimg pall 
Deep’ning its wildness, Stonebyres met my sight. 

The white foam, flashing through the gulf profound, 
Made e’en stern midnight wear the smile of light, 

d the huge tumbling mass shook all around. 
I "d below ; each hand, a rocky steep 

Guarded the calm'd and wider-bending stream : 
Wild trees, their love revealing e’en in sleep, 

Bent o'er the wave, whose murmurs bade them dream. 
There Peace might joy to watch the peeping flower— 
Above, reigns one sole thought, which speaks in thunder— 

power. 


CORRA LINN. 
Thou speak’st with tongue of tempest, Corra Linn ! 
Shaking the heart; thou tell’st in awful tone 
How frail earth’s tenant; proud, tho’ slave to sin— 
How grand is He, who hath uprear’d his throne 
On the firm hills ; who utters forth his word, 
The voice of many waters; bids the tree 
Bloom o'er the stream that feeds it, and the bird 
Biend with thy roar its fainter melody. 
Who bids the drops which on the mountains fall, 
Commingling, deep'ning, valeward force their way, 
Thundering through cliffs, till ocean swallows all, 
Whence rich-dew'd clouds the debt to earth repay : 
Who in that bow,* at anger smiling still, 
Paints, in the sun’s own light, the pledge of Heaven's good will 
Tuomas Lister, Barnsley. 


* The rainbow in the basin of the fall. 


MANNERS AND TASTES OF NATIVE INDIAN SOCIETY. 
Childish and barbarous as we must admit a large por- 
tion of the amusements of the native society of India to 
be, yet there can be no question of their ——w of 
enjoying much more intellectual pleasures. There are, 
it is true, whole castes and classes of 80 ex- 
tremely ignorant as to appear to be guided by instinct 
rather than by reason, and whose natural stupidity 
seems to render improvement ene | hopeless , but 
the major ion are intelligent of cultivated 
tastes, which in many parts of Europe, and certainly 
in England, are confined to of a su 
It is but very lately in this country that the lower 
classes have begun to relish the refinements of music, 
or that the street ballad-singers have oe way to 
minstrels of higher But in Hindostan the 
same air that delights the prince is the solace of the 
t, and the tale that is told in the palace is repeated 
under the thatch of a cottage. It will perhaps be avery 
long time before any Asiatics of any rank can be taught 
to appreciate the divine compositions of the great mas- 
ters of the art, since they have no such thing as connected 
music—the ter the number of instruments meee 
the greater being the discord , but the simple ies, 
consisting of a few sweet wild notes, struck upon a guitar, 
onli guedambe accompanied by a voice richly gifted by 
nature, comes home to —_ feeling heart. These popular 
airs are common all over India, and are often heard in 
the most remote and unfrequented b the 
bilenoe of the summer night on the banks of lonely rivers. 
—Asiutie Journal. 
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ten dollars an acre. The principal crops raised in 
corn, some oats, and a little wheat now and then. 
Potatoes also grow well ; but the farmers depend most 
on cattle. hogs. and corn. Some of the farmers have | 
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unhealthy appearance of the people in the new states, « 
. ve in a country where the mob govern, | made u a 
my mind to settle in Canada, as I there found the | a 
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continue under her protection ; but—| Here the writer ar 
enters on the field of politics, explaining the cause of th 
existing distresses in Canada. On this topic we have pe 
neither the power nor the inclination to intrude ; and, pe 
in conclusion, only offer one piece of advice to intend- of 
emigrants, which is, to abstain by all means from bi 
the writer adverts, are not more distressing in their hi 
effects than incessant political broils and the prospect 
of civil warfare. 
HINTS TO DANCERS. 
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which sets the bi glowing with & Warm and gen 
flow, and makes beauty float before our ravished senses, 


